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ABSTRACT 



This document supports the position that programing 
encompasses all of the planned and coordinated educational activities 
of professional staff members, volunteer leaders, and the actual 
learners in designing and effecting educational strategies that 
should culminate in desirable changes in the patterned behavior of 
people and the alteration of systems. It is divided into six 
sections. The First, A Conceptual Schema for Programming the 
Cooperative Extension Service, explains the concept of programing and 
outlines the scope of the paper- The next section. The Institution 
and Its Renewal Process, lists the factors required for success by 
members of an Agricultural Extension Staff in their role as change 
agents. The Third section. Linking the Institution to Its Publics 
through Need Ana_/sis and Leader Involvement, emphasizes that change 
agents must become intimately acquainted with social system of the 
area within which educational programs are to be effected. The fourth 
section. Program Design and Implementation, describes the major 
challenge confronting change agents as that of translating needs of 
target publics into a meaningful program design and developing 
effective strategies for its implementation, A major challenge 
confronting the educational institution is that of determining the 
impact of its planned programing efforts in effecting desired 
behavioral changes in its publics; this challenge is described in 
Section 5, Program Evaluation and Accountability, The last section 
contains references. (CK) 
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A Conceptual Schema For Programming 
in The Cooperative Extension Service 



The Concept of Programming 

Programming is a complex and all-pervasive 
concept that is used to explain and describe the 
individual and collective efforts of professional 
Extension staff members and volunteer lay 
leaders in planning, executing, and evaluating 
educational programs. Its connotation and usage 
vary among the 50 state Extension services and 
3150 county Extension seiyices. 

The tendency has been to refer to any single 
program activity that may involve one or more 
st;iff members and/or leaders within the Service 
as programming. The limited resea^'ch findings 
on Extension programming lend credence to 
the connotation and usage accorded the con- 
cept. Most of these research efforts have been 
focused on functions concerning leader involve- 
ment in program planning and various aspects 
of teaching-learning situations generally enum- 
erated in teaching plans and plans of work. This 
narrow view of the concept has tended to de- 
limit its potential utility as a facilitating and 
unifying force in the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

Role ambiguity, the evolvement and mainte- 
nance of semi-isolated staff groups, the lack of 
effective linkage between staff development 
programs and specified competencies needed 
by staff members to maximize their program 
effectiveness, the dependence of professional 
staff members on prescriptive program strate- 
gies or procedm-es, and stereotyped images of 
publics possessed by Extension staff members 
are symptomatic of Extension staff members’ 
lack of understanding of programming in its 
total context. 

The position advocated by the authors cf this 
treatise is that programming encompasses all 
of the planned and coordinated educational 
activities of professional staff members, volun- 
teer leaders, and the actual learners in design- 
ing and effecting educational strategies that 
should culminate in desirable changes in the 
patterned behavior of people and the alteration 
of systems. That is, the members of every level 
of the Extension organization, as well as mem- 







bei> the publics toward whom their change 
effoi are directed, have complementary roles 
to perform in effective programming. The recip- 
rocal directional flow of program inputs is 
both vertical and horizontal. Situational factors 
at the teaching-learning level and at other 
points in the organization at which decisions 
ai*e implemented must be continually considered 
in directing and redirecting the programming 
efforts of the organization. Specifically, problems 
or needs experienced by staff members, leaders, 
and learners at the several operational levels 
should be considered as essential inputs in the 
decision-making process. Conversely, the com- 
prehensive and specialized perspective possessed 
by those at the higher administrative and pro- 
gram levels of the organization (i.e., administra- 
tors, supervisors and specialists) should posi- 
tively influence program decisions taken and 
actions effected at the program implementation 
levels. 

This conceptualization of the programming 
process in the complex community-based adult 
education organization, such as the Cooperative 
Extension Serv^ice, has its origin in concepts, 
theories, and principles contained in the behav- 
ioral sciences. The Cooperative Extension 
Service is viewed as a dynamic, responsive system 
oriented to the deliverv programs 

designed to satisfy or luifill the constantly 
changing needs of many diverse publics. An Ex- 
tension Service is a system composed of actors 
applying their intellectual and material re- 
sources in concert to improve the socio-economic 
status of people. As situations within which 
people live and interact change — so must the 
posture of the Extension Service change. The 
objectives, the procurement and structuring of 
resources, and the management of these re- 
sources within the Extension Service must be 
subject to continuing scrutiny and modifica- 
tion to assure relevancy and maximal return in 
terms of the changing needs of people. In addi- 
tion, as changes in the social patterns of publics 
occur, the educational strategies employed b^ 
professional change agents must be modified. 
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The Scope of This Paper 

It has been rather clearly established that 
programming is a dynamic decision-making and 
decision-implementing process that encompasses 
the individual and collective efforts of profes- 
sional staff membeZ'S at all levels of organization, 
leaders and the actual learners in generating 
programs designed to alter people’s behavior 
and structured systems. 

The ubiquitous nature of programming, occur- 
ring as it does at all levels of organization, pre- 
sents problems of conceptualization. However, 
the limited reseaxxh findings specific to Exten- 
sion programming and the wealth of concepts, 
theories, and principles derived from the behav- 
ioral sciences can be cast into a heuristic con- 
ceptual schema that is viewed by the authors as 
a useful way of thinking about and endeavor- 
ing to acquire a more thorough understanding 
of programming as it occurs in the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 

Figure 1 is a conceptual schema for planning, 
implementing, and evaluating program deci- 
sions and actions in an educational, task-oriented 
organization that functions in a voluntary set- 
ting. Because of the tentativeness and explora- 
tory nature of research conducted to this point, 
the four macro phases and their respective 



elements contained in the schema are set forth 
for heuristic purposes. 

THE INSTITUTION AND ITS 
RENEWAL PROCESSES 

An educational institution (i.e.. Cooperative 
Extension Seiwice) exists to facilitate desired 
changes in its clientele and in their social envi- 
ronment in concert with available resources. It 
is not static, but one in which adjustments are 
continually being made in its structure and 
processes as it adapts to meet or serve the needs 
of its relevant publics in a changing social 
environment. 

The extent to which positive results are ob- 
tained through the programming efforts of the 
Cooperative Extension system is contingent 
upon many variables. Among these is the degree 
to which there is established or defined a sys- 
temic framework within which staff members 
are expected to function. 

Staff members need to examine, understand, 
and accept the structure of the educational sys- 
tem through which their programs will be 
generated and conducted. Staff members must 
become thoroughly knowledgeable of and com- 
mitted to the philosophy of the system, which 
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provides a general framework for the behavior of 
its members; macro objectives, which delineate 
the ends to be accomplished by the system; 
policies, which guide and help to regulate indi- 
vidual and collaborative behavior of staff mem- 
bers in achieving the ends of the system; roles 
which specify required responsibilities of indi< 
vidual staff members and job groups in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the educational system; 
and relationships, which provide a basis for 
linking the efforts of individual staff members 
and job groups in attaining maximal program 
impact. 

Another significant factor for achieving edu- 
cational effectiveness is the extent to which 
staff members become knowledgeable about 
and skilled in management processes that will 
yield maximal results as specified in the macro 
rbjectives of the system. It is imperative that 
careful attention be given to the recruitment of 
staff I'esources, the development of staff re- 
sources, the application of supervisory prac- 
tices that will facilitate achievement of the 
macro objectives of the educational institution, 
and the development and utilization of a viable 
accountability system. 

A third requisite is the extent to which staff 
members understand and are committed to a 
tested conceptual approach for generating and 
effecting programs of change with their many 
and diverse publics. Such a conceptual frame- 
work would include basic concepts, theories, 
and principles derived from the behavioral 
sciences about planned change, linkage with 
publics thror ;h need analysis and leader involve- 
ment, and the design and implementation of 
programs specifically tailored to the perceived 
and analyzed needs of these distinctive publics. 

A fourth variable of import to pz^ogram suc- 
cess is the acquisition of a keen sensitivity and 
commitment to objective, systemic analysis for 
facilitating system responsiveness and renewal 
to the constantly changing needs of its publics. 
In a society where needs of clientele and pat- 
terns of thinking, feeling, and acting are in 
rapid transition, the system must be renewed 
by making adjustments in its structure and 
processes to accommodate adaptation to its 
changing social environment. 

To facilitate effective functioning of the sys- 
tem (i.e., Cooperative Extension) in achieving 
its mission, it is important that continuous 
attention be given to the socialization of its 
professional members and the leaders of its 
publics. It is imperative that staff members and 
lay leaders be afforded a continuing opportunity 
to provide inputs that will cause the system to 
be moi*e responsive to the actual needs of its 
publics. The foi^egoing processual tasks are 
advanced as possible means for achieving these 
ends, and hence increase the potential effective- 

id 



ness of the total system as a dynamic instru- 
ment of change. 

1. Change agents must become thoroughly 
knoivledgeable of and committed to the structure 
of the educational institutio'n through which 
its programs loill be effected, givhig particular 
attention to jjhilosoj^hy , objectives , policy, roles, 
and relationships. 

The degree to whic;* professional educators 
understand and identify with the basic structur- 
al elements of the complex Cooperative Exten- 
sion system is related to the following: (1) the 
manner in which the philosophy of the system 
is diffused among its niembei's and commitment 
secured; (2) the opportunity provided the pro- 
fessional staff in helping define and modify 
the educational objectives for the system that 
clearly indicate the behavioral changes sought 
in various clientele groups; (2) the opportunity 
provided staff members to contribute to deci- 
sions taken with respect to the definition and 
establishment of policies to guide program ef- 
forts; (4) the manner in which i'oles of staff 
members are defined and communicated to all 
concerned; and (5) the manner in which the 
expected relationships between various staff 
groups are established and these groups know 
and understand them. 

Philosophy. The total staff of the Cooperative 
Extension system must become thoroughly 
knowledgeable of and committed to its philoso- 
phy. The philosophy of an institution is its 
“value framework’’ that has evolved over an 
extended time. Constant effort must be ex- 
pended to make the value framework of an insti- 
tution more consistent, more comprehensive, 
and more workable than before. 

The philosophy of Extension is that people 
must be assisted within a democratic frame- 
work, This philosophy reflects the firm con- 
viction that people adjust to change most rapid- 
ly in a democractic environment in v/hich self- 
expression, self-direction, and self-improvement 
are encouraged. This development can best be 
accomplished through a program of purposeful 
continuing education in which people, through 
their own initiative, identify and solve problems 
directly affecting their welfare. To this end. 
Extension starts with people where they are 
by helping them to attain a more satisfying way 
of life. If one accepts the proposition that the 
philosophy or value framework of an institution 
influences the behavior of its members, then 
every educational system should develop a func- 
tioning and articulate philosophy, communi- 
cate it to its members, and take necessary action 
to seek commitment. 

Objectives. Just as change agents must under- 
stand and be committed to the philosophy of the 
system, objectives or ends must be understood 



at all levels of the system. To begin with, there 
must be some understanding of the macro ob- 
jectives of the total system. These are the broad 
objectives which have their origin in the con- 
temporaiy needs of the institution’s publics 
and which constitute the framework within 
which all decisions and actions about the insti- 
tution’s program must be linked. 

Not only must macro-level objectives be un- 
derstood, but staff members must understand 
the objectives of various subsystems (i.e., job 
groups) such as those of district supervisory 
staffs, specialist groups, administrators, and 
those at area or county levels. By being knowl- 
edgeable about the objectives of various sub- 
systems, individual staff members can grasp 
the potential roles of such groups and their 
complementary linkage, and hence make better 
utilization of such resources in the performance 
of their expected roles. 

Staff members’ understanding and acceptance 
of the macro objectives of the educational sys- 
tem and objectives of subsystems contained 
therein does not result from edict, but rather 
through the deliberate and continuous involve- 
ment of the staff in their formulation. 

Policy. An important means for attaining the 
objectives of the system are carefully delineated 
policies which guide and help to regulate indivi- 
dual and collaborative behavior of staff mem- 
bers. Policies provide guides to the decisions 
and actions of staff members as they engage in 
purposeful and planned interaction aimed at 
attaining the objectives set forth for the system. 

Staff members must have a working knowl- 
edge of all policies and understand the degree of 
flexibility contained in each. 

Role. The expected roles of staff members 
have their origin in the macro objectives of the 
system and the objectives of their parent sub- 
systems that must be subordinate to and con- 
tributory to the macro objectives. The roles 
played by people in any system are interrelated. 
This necessitates that the activities of various 
staff positions and groups must fit and mesh 
together in the pursuit of the macro objectives 
of the system if maximum results are to be at- 
tained. 

A common problem in most complex educa- 
tional systems is that too little attention has 
been given to the clear definition and linkage of 
roles to objectives. This factor has tended to 
stifle the effectiveness of staff efforts in relation 
to the attainment of the macro system objectives. 
As systems expand their scope and consequent- 
ly enlarge their staffs, the roles of staff positions 
and groups and the interrelationship of these 
roles in terms of the ends sought by the organi- 
zation tend to become hazy and incoherent Staff 
activities may become fragmentary, and often 
individual staff groups — because of lack of fre- 



quent and continuous interaction with their 
countei’parts in pursuit of the macro objectives 
of their parent institution- — ^begin to function 
as autonomous units. The need for planned and 
deliberate staff involvement in the continuous 
redefinition of their roles, as well as those of 
their colleagues, is apparent if the efforts of 
the occupants of individual positions and the 
several staff groups are to be effectively focused 
on the objectives of the organization. 

Relationships. Within the general asocial 
tem (i.e.. Cooperative Hxtension Ser^^ice) are a 
number of formal and informal subsystems. 
Certain leadership pattenis, poweJ' relation- 
ships, role relationships, behavioral expecta- 
tions, and attitudinal patterns exist Within the 
small subsystems as well as in the larger system. 
Kach of the sid"‘systems, although intimately 
related to each other and to the larger system, 
also has an established pattern of operation- 

In the complex Cooperative Extension system, 
these subsystems may include specialized staff 
group.s that are housed in close proxiniity to the 
central organization and operational (field) 
units located some distance from the central of- 
fice. Because of this factor, programUiing must 
occur at the various levels of the organization. 
The real challenge is that of having these sub- 
systems identify with the general social system, 
but at the same time permitting thetn sufficient 
flexibility to make and implement decisions at 
their respective levels of operation. Although 
plans are made and implemented at the several 
levels of organization, it is of utmost ihiportance 
that they be coordinated and effectively related 
to the overall plans of the general organization. 

The task confronting the large complex educa- 
tional system is that of establishing relationships 
between and hence linking the programs of its 
several subsystems. Direction provided by the 
general social system is meaningful only to the 
extent that the staff groups at the various levels 
of the system understand and can adapt to their 
specific situations. It is not enough to havo the 
professional leadership understand and accept 
proposed changes; ultimately, the people who 
are to be affected by the change also rt^Ust under- 
stand and accept it.. 

Professional and lay leadership n^Ust under- 
stand the proposed change, its anticipated effects 
on on-going- programs, and accept it if hiaxinium 
system impact is to be felt at the operational 
level. Essentially, the proposed change is never 
accepted in its totality. Rather, tho desii’able 
aspects of the change (as perceived by the adopt- 
ers) are integrated into or related to theii' on- 
goingprogram activities. 

2. Change agents must become Icnoivledge- 
able about and skilled in managemen'l^ processes 
that 'Will yield maximum results as specified 



the macro objective's of the educational system 
(i.e., Cooperative Extension), giving particular 
attention to staffing, staff development, super- 
vision, and accoiintability . 

The extent to which the objectives of a system 
are achieved will depend to a large measure upon 
the processes through which resoui’ces are 
identified, attained, and managed. Of crucial 
importance are staffing, staff development, 
supervisory, and accountability processes and 
practices utilized by the system. 

Staffing. The identification and selection of 
staff members who have the training, back' 
ground, competencies, and potential capacity for 
growth required of the job to be performed, is of 
pai’amount importance to the viability and suc- 
cess of the Cooperative Extension Seiwice. Un- 
less careful attention is given this process at all 
system levels, then management will have to be 
satisfied to expend enormous amounts of energy 
on training. Conscious and deliberate efforts 
must be made to seek and secure county person- 
nel, specialists, supervisors, and administrators 
who have the qualities and competencies that are 
in consonance with the philosophy and objectives 
of the system. 

Staff Development. Dynamic systems are 
those that provide opportunities for the continu- 
ous self- renewal of its members based on their 
needs as the system adjusts its objectives to the 
changing needs of its publics. Even if the most 
competent personnel are recruited into the sys- 
tem, the system can quickly become reified and 
obsolete, unless these individuals are afforded 
continuous opportunity fcr self-renewal. Staff 
members at all levels should have the opportu- 
nity to define their ti’aining needs and be given 
the opportunity to engage in in-service and 
graduate education as part of, and requisite to 
the changing requirements of and hence per- 
foi’mance of their roles. 

Supei’vision. An organization may bring into 
its system the most competent personnel avail- 
able, and provide a comprehensive and intensive 
training program. But, unless its members are 
given an opportunity to function, the system may 
lose much of its potential effectiveness. Change 
agents must learn to share leadership and de- 
velop the capacity of colleagues and subordinates 
to function. Not only must leadership be exer- 
cised and a teamwork approach followed, 
adequate guidance must also be provided. People 
generally want to know if they are performing 
adequately and want assistance in marshalling 
and applying resources to achieve. The change 
agent, through the application of appropriate 
supervision styles, can enhance the system’s 
effectiveness immensely. 

Accountability. In the long run, continuing 
and increased funding and support for educa- 



tional programs is positively related to the 
demonstrated efficiency" and effectiveness of the 
system. Educational systems have always been 
accountable to their relevant publics, their 
parent institutions, funding agencies, and legis- 
lative bodies at the local, state, and federal 
levels. But, more than ever before, there is a 
demand for accurate manifestations of output in 
relation to the objectives of the system and to the 
efficient utilization of resources to achieve 
desired I’esults. 

Change agents must understand the signifi- 
cance of accountability and commit energy and 
resources to means by v/hich the system can 
demonstrate to publics and funding agencies that 
desired results are being obtained. Account- 
ability is dependent on the development and 
utilization of evaluation systems that measui*e 
the expected behavioral changes in individuals 
and group 

The evaluation system must not only measure 
the behavioral changes that result, but also pro- 
vide measures of effective application of learned 
behavior in the real social world. Finally, the 
system must pi’ovide some measure of whether 
desired changes have occurred in the social and 
economic patterns of relevant publics. The 
“proof in the pudding” is whether the program 
has i-eached its micro teaching level objectives 
and macro system objectives — assuming that 
objectives have been based on real needs. 

In addition to the utilization of systematic 
evaluation systems, appropriate means must be 
established and utilized at all levels of the educa- 
tional institution for reporting results in a form 
that demonstrate a degree of effectiveness. The 
Cooperative Extension Service SEMIS report- 
ing system is an example of a concerted effort to 
collect, analyze, and report data illustrative of its 
educational effort. However, this effort must 
continuously be tested, studied, and revised 
to facilitate maximum results. 

The accountability process requires the system 
to (1) identify the real needs of relevant publics, 
(2) develop program designs to meet needs, (3) 
package program delivery systems for effective 
implementation, (4) develop realistic and feasible 
evaluative systems, and (5) establish meaningful 
systems through v/hich results may be dissemi- 
nated to those to whom the educational system is 
accountable. 

An increased emphasis on the accountability 
process can have functional consequences for the 
improvement of the Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice’s program, its processes by which programs 
are developed and implemented, and its systemic 
structures through which the needs of relevant 
publics may be met. 

3. Change agents must understand and be- 
come committed to a tested conceptual fmme- 
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icork for generating and effecting programs of 
change with their many and diverse publics. 

Change agents must understand the total 
setting within which Extension programs are 
generated and effected. They must acquire and 
utilize a tested conceptual framework that en- 
ables them to identify the needs of their publics, 
to obtain a commitment from such publics to 
act, and to design and implement programs that 
will produce substantive changes in the learner 
and his social structure. 

4. Change agents must acquire a sensitivity 
and commitment to objective systemic analysis 
for facilitating system responsiveness and 
renewal to the constantly changing needs of its 
publics. 

Systems that have become institutionalized to 
the extent that they ai’e satisfied with the status 
quo will find that contemporary society does not 
slow its pace to maintain social balance. In such 
situations, the system may find itself working 
desperately to survive during periods of rapid 
change. 

To cope with this condition, members of the 
system must build in system rcnewaJ processes. 
There must be constant vigilance of, and a well- 
developed sensitivity to, the changing world in 
which the s^^stem operates. Sensitivity to the 
needs of the people that the system seives and 
the willingness to change structures and proc- 
esses within the accepted philosophy of the 
system will ensure viability. Those organiza- 
tions that are content to follow the same objec- 
tives year after year are not likely to remain 
viable educational forces. 

The general process by which renewal 
operates is: (1) by intensive involvement of 
professionals and lay leaders in developing 
programs; (2) through intensive and open dia- 
logue, confrontation, and coping with problems 
affecting the structure and processes of the sys- 
tem; (2) a thorough understanding of prior and 
present historical bases, programs, and clientele; 
(4) sensitivity to needs and the potential for 
meeting needs; and (5) understanding change, 
the societal influences, and how to cope with 
change. Only when system members can objec- 
tively study themselves, the system, the pro- 
gram, and the environment in which they 
function can adjustments be made within the 
system and adaptation made to the social envi- 
ronment for maximal effectiveness, 

LINKING THE INSTITUTION TO ITS 
PUBLICS THROUGH NEED ANALYSIS 
AND LEADER INVOLVEMENT 

Extension programs have, their origin in the 
felt (perceived) and analyzed needs of the Coop- 
erative Extension Service’s public. Contingent 



upon the perceived mission of a given Coop- 
erative Extension Service, these publics could 
conceivably constitute the total population or 
specified aggregates of people within a desig- 
nated geographic or political entity. 

The determination of the needs of Extension’s 
perceived public is the most challenging, per- 
plexing, and necessary task confronting the 
professional Extension staff member. Reseai’ch 
findings on motivation, learning, and change 
underscore the absolute necessity of focusing the 
voluntary-oriented educational organization’s 
programs on the perceived (felt) needs of its 
target publics if the attention of such groups 
toward change is to be obtained. 

These studies further emphasize that the 
retention of the interest and commitment of 
these publics to change will depend to a large 
measure upon the immediate and continued 
satisfaction that they experience with respect to 
the gratification or fulfillment of perceived 
needs. 

Man’s needs are determined by a multitude of 
psychological, social, and cultural factors. The 
origin and intensity of such needs are related or 
linked to systems of patterned interaction and 
processes of socialization through which man 
acquires a distinctive life style. The life style of 
a given individual is the psychological, social, 
and cultural manifestation of cumulative 
behavior (covert and overt) that has been 
learned slowly and sometimes painfully through- 
out his life span in Z’esponding to stimuli 
encompassed in his social environment. 

The expansiveness of man’s social environ- 
ment and hence his degree of socialization are 
directly related to the experiential opportunities 
afforded him during his life span. Social environ- 
ment includes both cultural and social forces. 
Culturally, man’s life style is a manifestation of 
learned behavior acquired in the process of 
growing up. It includes not only his way of mak- 
ing things and doing things, but also his pattern 
of interaction with others, attitudes and values 
fostered, beliefs and ideas possessed, and the 
feelings with which he responds. 

Socially, man’s learned behavior, his life 
style, and hence his needs are influenced by 
expectations and normative standards imposed 
upon him by primacy, peer, reference, and social 
groupings with which he identifies. 

The import of cultural and social forces on 
man’s behavior cannot be overly emphasized. To 
cope with man’s needs, it is imperative that the 
professional change agent understands how they 
are linked to his cultural heritage. The needs of 
an individual are meaningful to a given person 
to the extent that he perceives that their fulfill- 
ment will help him achieve greater equilibrium 
with his defined cultural context and social 
environment. Too, the influence of peer and 



social groups on one’s needs must be taken into 
account in diagnosing needs. That is, the expec> 
tations of peer and social groups on the behavior 
and needs of the individual may be more dorni- 
nant than any other single factor. 

Intervention in the lives of people through 
'educational programs developed and promoted 
oy agencies such as the Cooperative Extension 
Service requires that change agents understand 
the culture (way of life) of the individuals or 
group that they are attempting to change, and 
to have access (entree) into the distinctive social 
grouping in which such culture is nurtured and 
maintained. 

The existence of definable social groupings in 
American society is all-pervasive. Man’s identity 
with such groupings commences with the cradle 
(family) and extends throughout his life span. 
They (social groups) have their origin in two 
social processes, namely, differentiation and 
evaluation. Those gi’oupings are established and 
maintained through patterned interaction 
(social relationships) of members of the group 
and their adherence (conformity) to mutually 
agreed upon norms and standards that result in 
shax’ed goals, beliefs, values, attitudes, customs, 
and sentiments. 

A significant element of such groups is the 
evolution of influentials as leaders who wield 
considerable influence on the behavior and 
actions of individual members, as well as the 
total collective group. These persbns acquire 
their positions of influence through reputation, 
heritage, as well as a host of other means. They 
mirror the values, beliefs, and sentiments of 
their followers. Their leadership positions may 
be of a formal or informal nature. These leadei’s 
generally possess the authority or power to grant 
or deny access to their respective group. 

In maintaining one’s position within such 
grouping, the average person continually strives 
to measure up to the expectations of his peers 
and the leadership contained therein. His 
intrinsic motives are oriented toward the pre- 
servation of a way of life to which he is accus- 
tomed and which makes sense to him as well as 
to the expectations of his peers. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion 
that representatives or change agents of the 
Cooperative Extension Service cannot take 
lightly the task of relating programs to the needs 
of their publics. 

Simply put, the content of programs designed 
to effect change in established behavior patterns 
of man cannot be determined as a result of hunch 
or hearsay. Too, they cannot assume that what 
is good for one sector of the population will be 
good for other sectors. Rather they must possess 
the ability to differentiate between or map 
publics, their needs, the sources of such needs, 
and social-cultural factors which may facilitate 
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or impede participation of such publics in pro- 
grams designed to help them satisfy or fulfill 
needs. 

Change agents must be capable of identifying 
the leaders of target publics (social groups) to 
establish effective linkage with these leaders 
through meaningful dialogue and the delivery of 
programs that will result in the immediate 
gratification of intrinsic needs. Only after intrin- 
sic needs experienced by a given public are 
satisfied can the change agent expect any success 
in having such publics cope with extrinsically 
motivated needs. That is. Extension agents must 
begin their program efforts with people where 
they are in the initial stages of the change proc- 
ess rather than attempting to call people’s 
attention to needs with which they may be 
unfamiliar or in which they have little interest. 

Extension (change) agents must recognize 
that the socialization process is slow and ardu- 
ous, and that its beginnhig commences with the 
perceived needs and motives of the learner in his 
social environment. Both the potential learner 
and change agent must be involved in the diag- 
nosis and identification of needs that will 
ultimately constitute the basis for an educa- 
tional program. 

From an operational context, several impor- 
tant and necessary tasks can be inferred for the 
professional change agent in determining the 
needs of his publics for inclusion in the Extension 
program. The foregoing processual tasks are 
suggestive, and no claim is made regarding 
their inclusiveness or completeness. They are 
set forth merely for the purpose of providing the 
change agent a framework for thinking about 
the job that confronts him. 

1. Change agents (county or area Extension 
'personnel) must become intimately acquainted 
loith and knoioledg cable about the social system 
(i.e., county or area) loithin lohich educational 
programs are to be ejfected that tuill result in 
desirable changes in the patterned behavior of 
individuals and alteration of systems contained 
therein. 

County Extension staffs or other appropri- 
ately designated unit staffs at the operational 
level must become thoroughly acquainted with 
their respective counties or areas within which 
their collective efforts are to be directed toward 
the development and implementation of educa- 
tional programs. That is, county staffs or their 
appropriate counterparts must acquire a 
comprehensive cognitive map of their respective 
systems. Such a cognitive map must encompass 
more than a mere knowledge of political or 
geographic boundaries. It must include a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of the 
people who reside within the county or area, 
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including their psychological, social, cultural, 
and economic characteristics. 

A common fallacy of many professional adult 
educators is to assume that all people residing 
within a given area or county are homogeneous. 
Although people may be tied together spatially 
and in terms of a common government, numerous 
differences between and among people may and 
often do exist with respect to life styles, heritage, 
socio-economic status, cultui'e, patterns of inter- 
action, and normative standards. 

Recognition of these differences is the first 
essential in mapping strategy for identifying 
needs and ultimately tailoring programs to the 
needs of the many and different clientele groups 
or publics that could conceivably I’eside within a 
county or area. 

2. Change agents (county or area Extension 
persomiel) must identify and map the subsys- 
tems (social groupings) ivithin the larger social 
system (county or area), giving particular 
attention to the inferred or defined mission of 
such groups, their membership, pattei'ns of 
interaction, values, beliefs, sentiments, norms, 
leadership, and social-cultural origin and 
heritage, 

A second logical stage to macro mapping of 
the county or area is the discernment of distinc- 
tive patterns of interaction between and among 
people residing in the county or area. These 
patterns of interaction are reflected in social 
groupings that are comprised of aggregates of 
people bound together by common goals, life 
styles, values, beliefs, sentiments, and heritages. 
The behavior of these groups is generally gov- 
erned and regulated by normative standards 
that are enforced by their membership and 
leaders. Entree into these groups requires the 
exhibition of understanding and empathy by the 
professional. Equally important is knowing 
about points of access, namely, the leadership of 
the groups. 

The importance of knowing about and under- 
standing the differences that exist between 
these groups is highlighted by the fact that their 
needs and hence their readiness to participate in 
externally contrived programs will vary. For 
example, variations in the socio-economic 
status and the cultural heritage of social group- 
ings cannot be taken lightly in designing pro- 
gi^ams for these groups. Nutrition programs 
planned for one particular group may not be 
compatible with the needs and interests of 
another group. 

Numerous distinctive social groupings could 
exist within a county. The identification of such 
groupings based upon special interests, ethnic 
factors, socio-economic status, religion, culture, 
etc., is paramount to the potential and probable 
success of county Extension staff members in 



effecting programs that will yield maximal 
change in the patterned behavior of their 
publics. 

3. Based upon a thorough diagnosis of the 
subsystems and their 2 ?erceived relevancy to the 
mission of the parent organization (Cooperative 
Extension Service), change agents (county or 
area Extension personnel) must determine 
target systems. 

The present or potential relevancy of the 
numerous subsystems or groupings within a 
county will be determined by the professional 
change agents’ perception of the mission of their 
parent organization. That is, the objectives and 
resources of the Cooperative Extension Seiwice 
will need to be considered in sorting out those 
subsystems toward which professional change 
agents at the operational level should direct 
their efforts. 

This sorting out or screening process should 
ideally culminate in the delineation or definition 
of target subsystems. It is reasonable to assume 
that, as the mission of the Extension Service 
changes, effoi'ts will be expended by its profes- 
sional staff members in redefining target 
systems. 

4. Change agents (county or area Extension 
personnel) must identify the leadership within 
each of the target systems and set about to inter- 
face ivith this leadership through informal and 
meaningful dialogue. Such dialogue should be 
characterized by the exhibition of empathy and 
understanding on the part of the professional 
change agent, and should be initially focused — 
and perhaps over an extended period of time — on 
a discussion of needs as perceived by leaders of 
the given system. 

Entree by county Extension staff members 
into the targeted systems will requii’e their 
identifying closely with the formal and informal 
leadership of these systems. The absolute 
necessity of this task to determining the needs of 
the group and to obtaining their commitment to 
participate in programs focused on their needs is 
underscored by the authority and power vested 
in leader figures within the system or group. 

Practically all of the diffusion studies to date 
suggest that informal leaders hold the key to the 
adoption of practices by the majority of their 
followers. The likeness of the leader in covert 
and overt characteristics to the total member- 
ship of his grouping is striking. The mainte- 
nance of positions of leadership in such group- 
ings is contingent to a rather large extent upon 
the soundness of their judgment as perceived by 
the followers in helping them safeguard and 
maintain their welfare. 

The identification of leaders by professional 
change agents is not sufficient; rather they must 
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consciously strive to establish communicatioi* 
with these persons through informal and mean- 
ingful dialogue. The dialogue should be charac- 
terized with the familiar as perceived by the 
leader(s). That is, the inputs of leaders into such 
initial conversations should be dominant. The 
change agent (County Agent) is characterized 
as a listener in the initial stages of such dia- 
logue. The professional should strive to exhibit 
as much empathy as possible. 

Only after a ‘‘positive'" two-way relationship 
is established should the change agent begin to 
interject external information inputs into the 
dialogue. Such dialogue should not be restricted 
to a single meeting, but ideally should be con- 
tinued through the period of time required to 
establish a meaningful relationship between the 
leaders and professional staff members. 

5. Through continuing dialogue with the 
leaders about their perceived needs of the target 
system, change agents should loork toward 
establishing a communication system that, over 
time, could lead to the formatio7i ofafopnalor 
informal leadership system closely allied ivith 
the public institution. 

The maintenance of a satisfying dialogue with 
the leaders of each target system, over time, 
should result in the establishment of effective 
two-way channels of communication. The acqui- 
sition of confidence by the leaders of the target 
system in the change agent and his capacity to 
deliver programs specific to their needs is an 
important ingredient in the establishment of 
such a communication system. This complex 
could and should ultimately lead to the actual 
formation of a leadership system(s) closely tied 
to the public institution. 

6. As rapport loith the target system becomes 
strengthened through the delive't'y of programs 
leading to gratification and reinforcement of 
needs perceived by the target system, change 
agents should consciously and tactfully work at 
providing inputs into the system that will enable 
its members to translate extrinsic needs into 
felt needs. 

Through informal and meaningful dialogue 
between the leaders of target systems and change 
agents, the immediate perceived needs of the 
publics represented by the leaders should come 
ihto focus. The immediate efforts of the change 
agents should be directed toward generating 
programs focused on felt needs that will result 
in almost instant payoff to the holders of such 
needs. 

Results perceived by the target publics to be 
meaningful in satisfying their needs should 
enhance their state of readiness and receptive- 
ness to considering external information that 
has a bearing upon nonperceived needs. That is. 



the stage should be set for the professional 
change agents to begin channeling program 
inputs into the dialogue with the leaders and 
followers that will cause them to translate 
extrinsic needs into felt needs. 

7. Through a gradual and jmrposively 
planned socialization process of leaders and 
members of specified target sy stems , change 
agents should, over time, work toward linkage of 
leadership systems of target publics that loill 
facilitate concerted effort on the part of the 
several target systems in effecting changes that 
are outside the grasps or ability of a single 
target system. 

The identification and fulfillment of needs of 
distinctive target groups is the first priority in 
effectively relating the resources of the adult 
education institution to its publics. However, 
the long-term objective should be to increase the 
socialization of these different groups through 
effective educational programs to the extent that 
they become knowledgeable about, concerned 
with, and committed to the seeking of solutions 
to problems or needs that transcend the bound- 
aries of individual groups and affect the welfare 
of the general public. 

This stage of socialization should ideally 
result in the linkage of leadership systems of 
target publics that will facilitate concerted 
effort on the part of the several groups in effect- 
ing needed changes that are outside the capa- 
bility of a single group. 

PROGRAM DESIGN AND 
IMPLEMENTATION 

A major challenge confronting change agents 
is that of translating needs of target publics into 
a meaningful program design and developing 
effective strategies for its implementation. As 
leaders and change agents engage in dialogue 
over time, numerous needs will be identified. It 
is reasonable to assume that such needs will 
vary in their level of complexity. 

The development of programs that will assure 
immediate fulfillment of perceived or felt needs 
by target publics should be given top priority by 
change agents. However, the change agent must 
be capable of perceiving and mapping the rela- 
tionship between immediate, felt needs of target 
publics to higher level needs that will emerge as 
these lower level needs are satisfied. For exam- 
ple, the lower level need of a given group of 
homemakers to learn how to prepare a particular 
kind of dish must be seen by the change agent in 
relation to other higher level related needs that 
may emerge, such as the planning and prepara- 
tion of balanced meals for their families, the 
selection and purchase of more economical foods 
that contain the necessary ingredients for 
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balanced meals, and ultimately concern for the 
health and happiness of their families. 

This mental mapping by change agents is 
essential to the performance of their role as 
educators in designing programs to satisfy the 
immediate and felt needs of publics, but at the 
same time establishing the relationship of such 
needs to higher level ones that should eventually 
emerge as felt needs and be pursued by the 
learner in order to measure up to standards 
dictated by research findings and the expecta- 
tions of society. 

From an operational context, change agents— 
armed with an understanding of the perceived 
needs of learners and the relationship of these 
needs to higher level ones as inferred from re- 
search findings and the expectations of society, 
as well as how adults learn — must (1) de.sign 
master (long-range) programs that identify 
macro needs of their publics within whiich 
immediate and ascending levels of learner needt. 
are encompassed, (2.) design plans of work that 
outline instructioi^ strategies for assisting 
learners to fulfill bc»th felt and analyzed needs 
and (3) develop plans for activating the plans of 
work and subsequentially master long-term 
programs. 

Long-Range Program 

The translation of learner needs into a long- 
range program that effectively defines and 
establishes their relationships and linkages to 
higher level related needs is a complex, but 
essential, component of total programming. 

To achieve this rigorous, but highly desirable 
end, change agents must possess a broad and 
comprehensive perspective of ‘'what is ultimately 
desired and is possible in learner behavior in the 
content area” within which learner needs have 
been expressed. That is, if the learner’s imme- 
diate perceived (felt) need is to learn how to read 
the Bible, the change agent must have a mental 
perspective or cognitive map of what is desired 
or is possible with respect to adult reading 
"Skills, based upon societal expectations of its 
members and research findings. 

In addition to a cognitive map of what is 
desired, and indeed what is expected of adults in 
terms of their abilit 3 ^ to read, the change agent 
must also understand and be capable of delin- 
eating prerequisite reading skills that adults 
must successively master to perform at the high- 
est desired level. 

It is important to note that macro needs and 
hence the ultimate in terms of behavior change in 
learners are visionary in that such needs and 
expected levels of learner performance are sub- 
ject to constant change because of the continuous 
flow of new and improved inputs of knowledge 
emanating from research findings. 



Nevertheless, the forward-looking educational 
change agent must maintain, as his hidden 
agenda, the pursuit of the ideal by learners in 
terms of their behavior. This ideal, expressed in 
macro needs and high level learner performance 
(objectives), provides the change agent with a 
map or design for diagnosing learner defi- 
ciencies, identifying and sequencing learner 
objectives designed to help learners fulfill needs 
depicted by these deficiencies, and the selection 
and organization of leaimer activities designed 
to help learners acquir': the behavior specified in 
the learner objectives. 

This master (long-term) plan provides a blue- 
print for change agents in purposefully guiding 
learner efforts toward the fulfillment of both 
perceived and nonperceived needs of a higher 
ascending order that over time could result in 
the fulfillment of macro needs. 

Thus, the long-range program has, as its 
primary function, than of providing change 
agents with a master strategy for thinking about 
and indeed designing learner activities that will 
enable learners to experience fulfillment of 
immediate felt needs, and also map the next 
related learner behavioral tasks that must be 
mastered by such learners to fulfill higher level 
related needs. The immediate fulfillment of 
perceived learner needs and their related higher 
level counterparts are viewed as integral compo- 
nents of a master strategy designed to facilitate 
maximal development of the learner in terms of 
his abilities and expected performance levels 
imposed upon him by societal expectations. 

The long-range program is viewed first and 
foremost as an internal prospectus developed by 
and for use by change agents. It is possible that 
such a prospectus could be popularized and 
disseminated to publics. 

Three processual tasks are proposed for 
change agents in designing the long-range pro- 
gram. They are suggestive, and no claim is made 
regarding their inclusiveness or completeness. 

1. Change agents must specify the macro 
level needs of their target publics in the content 
areas ivithin lohich learner needs have been 
expressed in agenUleader dialogue. Further, for 
each macro need delineated, change agents must 
identify — beginning with the longest level 
learner need — prerequisite micro needs in their 
ascending order that must be successively mas- 
tered by learners to exhibit eventually the level 
of behavior implied in the statement of macro 
need. 

All needs of man are a part of a related net- 
work or hierarchy that may not be perceived by 
him. His tendency at a given time is to feel or 
perceive the immediate, based upon his state of 
socialization, with little or no knowledge about 
and/or interest in those needs that are outside 
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his social environment and realm of perception. 
For example, the immediate perceived need of 
the disadvantaged homemaker may be to learn 
how to prepare a cake. The need is immediate, 
and every effort should be expended in helping 
her fulfill this need. However, associated with 
this need may be, and often are, higher level 
needs. 

The learner may have deficiencies with respect 
to other nutritional needs, such as how to assess 
nutritive values of various foods in relation to the 
food needs of her family, how to plan and prepare 
balanced meals, how to purchase economical 
foods that will provide a balanced diet, etc. 
Armed with an understanding of the nutritive 
needs of people, the change agent sets about to 
define the ideal “modeT" in terms of desired 
learner behavior and skills in nutrition. 

Once the ideal behavioral prototype, with 
respect to nutritional behavior, is established, 
the change agent defines in sequential order the 
lower level prerequisite behaviors and skills that 
must be mastered by the homemaker-learner to 
attain the ideal behavior. This mapping of 
behaviors and skills in sequential order — pro- 
ceeding from the most elementary level to the 
highest level of complexity and abstraction — in 
its complete context constitutes the basis for 
developing a hierarchy of objectives. 

This hierarchy makes it possible to start 
where the homemaker is, in terms of level of 
knowledge, understanding, and skills, and to 
plan for her orderly, continuous intellectual 
growth. 

The lack of appropriate attention by change 
agents to a detailed, thorough, and comprehen- 
sive analysis of existing learner behavior and 
needs in relation to higher level needs that have 
the potential of becoming intrinsically felt by 
learners has hampered change agent effective- 
ness in capitalizing on and sustaining learner 
motivation. Indeed, many change agents who 
lack this mental perspective have settled for one- 
shot learner activities, with little attention to 
how such activities could be used as a spring- 
board in helping learners attain higher level 
needs. 

Thus it is envisioned that the first component 
of the long-range program would be a compre- 
hensive treatment of macro needs of learners or 
target publics, with particular attention being 
given to the numerous micro needs encompassed 
within each of the macro needs. 

2 . Change agents must fomulate for each 
macro need, macro level objectives, which 
specify the ideal '"desired end in learner behav- 
ior’' sought in fulfilling macro needs of publics. 
Desirably, agents tvould specify for each macro 
objective, teaching-level objectives that define 
specific behaviors to be mastered by learners to 



satisfy 77iic7'0 7ieeds inferred or stated for each 
macro need. 

Macro needs establish the distance or spread 
that exists between learners’ present or existing 
state of behavior and the ideal state of behavior 
that has been deduced from research findings 
and the expectations of society. The spread 
between these t"Wo extreme points may be 
viewed as a learner need continuum. The most 
elemental or learner perceived need is inferred 
on one end of the continuum, with the most 
ideal reived learner need existing on the 

opposite end. ir "erspersed between both points 
are a nun her of prerequisite needs that must be 
fulfilled by‘lhel^rnei'ko attain the highest level 
need. Thecihaai^ftrageni has the responsibility of 
converting ne^ls into objectives that 

clearly speirffy tfe behiiJvrior that must be attained 
by learners i:o ffiLlfill endh need. Such objectives 
should clearly infenti^y inhe learner, the behavior 
change desired, and tlier content area in which 
the behavior cbxange is tc take place. 

The chanige agent should specify for each 
macro need in . the form of an objective the ideal 
behavior to Ibe. st; tight intgiven publics. For each 
macro objei!:!rrv;e, specific teaching or learner 
objectives dhould be fonnulated in consonance 
with micro needs. These teaching-learner level 
objectives sshould begin with the felt needs of 
learners and continue with each successful 
higher level need leading to the macro need. This 
hierarchy of objectives constitutes a map for the 
change agent in selecting and organizing learner 
activities that are purposively oriented and 
which, if properly implemented, should ensure 
the continuing intellectual growth and develop- 
ment of the learner (s). 

3 . Change agents must outline general edu- 
cational and instructional strategies for assist- 
ing target publics and hence learrmrs in 
acquiring or attaining behaviors specified in 
macro and micro objectives set forth in the 
preceding tivo jrrocessual tasks. 

This processual task provides change agents 
the opportunity to think about and preferably 
outline in preliminary form what will need to be 
done to accomplish each of the macro objectives. 
First and foremost, attention is focused on the 
public’s state of being in terms of existent 
behavior and life style (s). Emphasis is given to 
inhibitors and facilitators of change that may or 
may not be present. Learning strategies, along 
with the effects of reference groups and aspects 
of culture, are taken into consideration in think- 
ing about the change process. The absence or 
presence of resources that will be needed in 
structuring and sustaining learner activities 
for each macro objective is evaluated. Armed 
with this knowledge, change agents should 



project and indeed outline strategies that, if 
successfully implemented, will result in learner 
fulfillment of needs defined in the long-range 
program. 

Plans of Work 

Implementation of the long-range program 
requires that carefully designed instructional 
strategies and plans be developed and effected 
by change agents. The complexity and inter- 
relatedness of needs outlined in the long-range 
program do not lend themselves to immediate 
treatment. Many high level needs require several 
years of continuous and concentrated effort by 
change agents before their maximal attainment 
by learners can be reasonably assured. As 
indicated in the discussion of needs in the long- 
term program, the fulfillment of a given macro 
need may entail the attainment of a number of 
prerequisite behavioral changes by the learners. 
Planning for the orderly and effective acquisi- 
tion of these prerequisite behaviors by learners 
is a major undertaking that besets the change 
agent. 

For each macro need and, more specifically, 
the micro needs contained therein, teaching 
plans must be developed to guide the efforts of 
the change agent in facilitating learner fulfill- 
ment. These teaching plans constitute instruc- 
tional units tailored to learner needs and 
objectives. Programmed over a given interval 
of time, these individual but related teaching 
plans should aid learners in acquiring the pre- 
requisite behaviors and skills that collectively 
will enable them to exhibit the macro level of 
behavior specified in a given macro level need. 

The composite of teaching plans tailored to 
help learners fulfill needs within an interval of 
a year is commonly referred to as a plan of work 
in the Cooperative Extension Service. The find- 
ings gleaned from change agents' diagnosis of 
learner needs in the long-range program con- 
stitute the basis for designing individual teach- 
ing plans and hence the plan of work. For each 
macro level need, change agents must address 
themselves to the following questions: 

1. What are the specific learner needs encom- 
passed within each macro need outlined in the 
long-term program? 

2. What behavioral change (s) must learners 
attain to fulfill each of the micro needs con- 
tained within the macro needs? 

3. What learner activities should be selected 
and how should they be organized to facilitate 
learner achievement of the desired behavior? 

4. How should learner programs be assessed 
and what measures should be employed to 
evaluate learner activities? 

The guided efforts of change agents in seeking 
answers to these questions constitute four 



processual tasks in developing teaching plans 
and plans of work. 

1. Change agents must delineate, order and 
sequence micro needs of learners inferred for 
each macro need. 

For each macro need there is a multitude of 
learner micro needs. Change agents must be 
capable of diagnosing macro .eeds of target 
publics and clearly defining micro needs of 
learner groups that must be satisfied before such 
subjects can be expected to e: 'nibit the level of 
behavior inferred as a requin ent for fulfilling 
defined maci’o needs. Concurrent with this diag- 
nosis and delineation of micro leai’ner needs, 
change agents must arrange them in a sequen- 
tial order, starting with the most elemental and 
proceeding to the highest level and most complex 
micro level need. The sequencing of related 
micro needs inferred for high level macro needs 
will assist change agents in determining the 
starting point for various learner groups within 
a given target public, as well as aiding them in 
planning for their learners’ orderly progression 
to fulfilling successive ascending level related 
needs. The detailed attention given to this 
important component of teaching plans will 
greatly facilitate change agent efforts in formu- 
lating for each need appropriate teaching- 
learner level objective. 

2. Change agents must formulate teaching- 
level objectives for each micro need inferred or 
stated for each macro need specified in the long- 
range program. 

Micro needs define the spread that exists 
between the learners’ present state of behavior 
and/or skills and the level of behavior thought 
to be within the possibiliby of learner attain- 
ment. This perceived level of attainment in a 
content area is equated with the change in 
behavior to be sought by the learner. Hence, 
the change agent utilizes his understanding of 
learner needs which have been discerned from 
actual study of the learner, the cultural heritage 
of the learner, the expectations of the learner 
held by his society, and findings advanced by 
research to specify clearly the change in behavior 
toward which the learner’s elforts are to be 
directed. This formulation results in the state- 
ment of a teaching-learner level objective that, 
if attained by the learner, should satisfy the 
need. In stating teaching-learner objectives, 
emphasis is placed on what the learner is to do. 
Ideally, well-stated teaching-learner objectives 
should clearly define the learner, the behavioral 
change to be sought, and the content area in 
which the change in behavior is to become 
operative. Contingent upon the complexity and 
scope of the micro need, change agents could 
conceivably formulate more than one teaching- 



learner level objective. These objectives, which 
evolve from learner needs, become the target 
toward which the change agents' and learners' 
efforts are directed. They constitute the bases 
for decisions by change agents concerning the 
selection and organization of appropriate 
learner activities in which learners will engage 
to achieve the change in behavior. Teaching-level 
objectives are quite specific and within the realm 
of learner achievement. 

3. Change agents must select and organize 
learner activit ies for each teaching -lc:>arner level 
objective that laill assure learners* attainment 
of the behavior specified in the objective. 

Having accomplished the crucial task of 
identifying the specific behavioral changes to be 
sought in the learner in teaching-learner objec- 
tives, the change agent should turn his attention 
to planning for their attainment. Emphasis on 
intended alterations in the behavioral patterns 
of a given target public with defined needs 
(micro) focuses on the learnei' as the chief com- 
ponent of the change (educational) effort. In 
analyzing the present competencies of the 
learner in relation to intended changes in 
behavior, the change agent considers those 
experiences that will I'esult in maximum attain- 
ment of the behavior. Taken in this light, the 
change agent is less a purveyor of infoi'mation 
than a strategist who designs environments 
(situations, events, activities) in which learners 
are afforded opportunities to experience certain 
effects. It is the active intei^action between the 
learner and the structured situation — on a 
mental and/or physical level — ^which results in 
content being assimilated by the leamers. Thus, 
learning experiences are not what the change 
agent does; they are not what appears in a 
teaching plan; they are not the facilities, devices, 
or techniques used. Learning expeinences are 
what the learner actively interacts with, 
physically and/or mentally, as a result of his 
participation in the learning process. The change 
agent's role is thus to stnicture an envii'onment 
in which the desired reactions can and will be 
forthcoming from the learner. 

The design of learning experiences takes its 
cue from the teaching-leaimer objectives to be 
attained. Learners must be afforded opportunity 
to practice the behavior specified in the objec- 
tive. They must be afforded opportunity to 
experience feedback in terms of the success of 
their efforts in achieving the behavior described 
in the objective. Equally important is to provide 
learners the opportunity to associate that which 
they are attempting to learn with ideas, events, 
or notions with which they have had some prior 
experience. In designing learner experiences, 
change agents should keep in focus the fact that 
most learners will have to be afforded opportu- 



nit^'^ to relearn or rearrange much of which they 
already have as part of their life styles. 

In designing learning experiences, three 
importa?it criteria will need to be utilized in 
organizing the experience to ensure continuous 
maximal growth on the part of the learners. 
Specifically, the experience v.ill need to be 
organized to provide the learner several oppor- 
tunities to practice and try out the new behavior. 
Second, considejration will have to be given to 
organizing the experiences in a manner that 
will permit the orderly progression of the 
learner from the acquisition ol simple to more 
complex behaviors in a given content area. This 
concept of sequence in organizing learning 
experiences is consistent with the need to make 
provisions for leaimers to achieve continually 
higher level related needs, as pointed up in 
previous discussion of macro and micro needs. 
A third element or criterion to be considered in 
organizing experiences for the learner is to make 
provision foi’ learners to perceive relationships 
between that which is being leax’ned and other 
situational contexts, 

4, Change agerits must j)lan for the assess- 
ment of learner jyrogress in achieving the 
behavioral outcomes specified in each teaching- 
leamier level objective and vigorous evaluations 
of learner activities provided them in helping 
them acquire the intended changes in behavior. 

A teaching plan is not complete until plans 
are formulated for assessing learner progress in 
relation to behavioral changes specified in 
objectives and the teaching-learner efforts 
expended in achieving such changes. Actually, 
evaluation begins in the formative stages of a 
teaching plan and extends throughout its 
development and implementation. For example, 
decisions about teaching-learner objectives 
require evaluative judgments. So do the selection 
and organization of learner activities that will 
help attain the desired objectives. These evalua- 
tions are the preliminary and intermediate 
stages of evaluation, 

Hei"e a problem arises. The criteria used to 
check learning activities are general principles, 
not highly precise statements of the exact condi- 
tions likely to encoui^age the learning desired. 
Furthei^more, any set of leaiming activities 
(experiences) must be measui^ed against a num- 
ber of criteria. Since each of these can only be 
approximated, one cannot predict with perfect 
accuracy that certain learner activities will 
actually pi'oduce desired results. In addition, 
the actual teaching-leaimer process involves 
many variables, including differences in individ- 
ual students, the environmental conditions in 
which the learning takes place, the change 
agent's skill in setting the conditions as they are 
planned, and the personality of the change 
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agent. These \.;‘-iables make it impo; Tfole to 
guarantee tha actual learning experiences 
(activities) prov r]ed for are precisely those that 
are outlined. It is important to check carefully 
whether or not the plans for learning experiences 
and activities arinally function to guide the 
change agent in producing the outcomes desired. 
For these reasons, continual evaluation is im- 
perative throughout the development of the 
teaching plan, with the primary focus on the 
degree to which the teaching-learner level 
objectives of the plan are being attained. 

There are essentially thrjse aspects of evalua- 
tion with respect to teaching plan objectives: 

1. Evaluation must appraise the behavior of 
the student, since the objective(s) of a given 
teaching plan is to change his behavior. 

2. Evaluation naust be made at initial and 
succeeding stages to identify changes. A 
teaching plan cannot be evaluated by assess- 
ing the student only at the end of the plan. 
Without knowing where he was at the begin- 
ning, it is impossible to determine the scope 
or degi’ee of change in his behavior. 

3. Appraisals mads during or at the end of 
the plan are not a sufficient basis for an edu- 
cational evaluation because some of the desired 
objectives may be attained only temporarily. 
Responses can be learned, then rapidly 
forgotten. To have some estimate of the 
permanence of the learning requires another 
point of evaluation some time after the 
instruction has been completed. Hence, there 
is need to plan for follow-up studies of learners 
in order to obtain evidence of the permanence 
(or impermanence) of the learning acquired 
in the program. 

Plans should be made to utilize the findings 
of such evaluative studies to adapt and/or 
redirect teaching plans as warranted. Slight 
changes in teaching plans may improve con- 
siderably the output, namely, changes in learner 
behavior. 

In retrospect, plans should be developed to 
assess learner activities and other inputs to 
determine whether or not they ai'e contributing 
to learners’ achievement of the teaching-learner 
objectives. From the very beginning, plans 
should be made and effected to ascertain the 
degree to which learners modify or change their 
behavior as specified in the objectives. These 
plans should nnake provision for evaluation of 
learners before, during, and following their 
actual participation in a teaching-learning 
situation. Last, but not least, these findings 
should be utilized to redirect and/or adapt 
teaching plans to improve the quality of the 
product, namely, change in the behavior of 
learners^ 



Activating Plans of Work 

The actual implementation of teav W--ng plii. ,5 
is a cinucial task that confronts cha. e agent s. 
Teaching plans are useless tmile?? :hey :ai*e 
implemented. The techniques of a ivating a 
teaching plan(s) require excelllenc*. ..f change 
agents in mobiliziing, developimg’, a*’’* l utilizing 
resources required to implenneint :cl carry 
through on learner activitie?s; effe five and 
constinictive monitoring of the teaching deaiming 
process; the meaningful utilization o -topp»ortu- 
nities to reinforce learners; and bein- ^sensitive 
to the need for and a willingmess redirect 
learners’ activities if obseiwations anf Teedbacilc 
infer the need for such action. Op*;^-r^tionari7, 
four elemental, but important, pa-ocessiual tasks 
may be inferred for change age*nts i/i gictivatinig 
plans of work. 

1. Change agents must identify^ mobilize^ 
develop, and utilize resources needed to imple- 
ment and carry through effectively o , ' p lanned 
learner activities enumerated in teaci ng plans 
and plaiis of work. 

The effective implementation of specified 
learner activities may require the uti' ..atioin of 
several kinds of resource people. The natune of 
the learner activity will dictate the kinds of 
resource competencies needed to plan and 
implement the activity. Particular attention 
must be given to identification and recruitment 
of appropriate resource persons (i.e., volunteer 
leaders, teacher aides, other proifessional 
personnel). A special attempt needs to be made 
to help these resource persons acquire aithorough 
understanding of what will be expected of them 
in following through on the planning and imple- 
mentation of a designated learner activity. Tech- 
nical training in content and teaching-learning 
strategies and methodologies must be provided 
those who are responsible for specific learner 
activities. Too, opportunities must be provided 
for continual reinforcement of such resource 
personnel. 

Plans also will have to be made to acquire the 
kind of literature and other resources needed to 
implement learner activities. Such teaching- 
instructional aids must be tailored to the specific 
situation. 

2. Change agents must make provision for 
the continuous monitoring of planned learner 
activities. 

The activation and continual renewal of 
learner activities especially selected and organ- 
ized to produce desired learner outcomes is a 
crucial element of the change process. Change 
agents should adopt as part of their role the 
responsibility for and commitment to periodi- 
cally monitoring and examining on-going 
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learner activities. Such monitoring must be 
constructive and purposive. Particular emphasis 
should be given to an examination of opportu- 
nities being provided for learner involvement 
and interaction with the content as well as the 
extent to which learners are being afforded the 
opportunity to practice the new behavior 
delineated in the objective(s). Another relevant 
point of observation is that of trying to obtain a 
perspective of teacher behavior in providing for 
continuous leanier reinforcement. 

The ability of resource persons to deliver 
should be kept under constant surveillance. 
Too, the relationship between teachers and 
learners should be continually examined. 

Findings obtained in the monitoring of 
learner activities should be tactfully shared 
with responsible persons. These findings should 
be used to improve the quality of learner, 
activities. 

3. Change agents should provide for the 
continuous reinforcement of learners. 

Motivation is the key to an individual’s con- 
tinued persistence in expending effort to acquire 
new behavior. A major factor in motivating 
learners is that of systematically and deliber- 
ately providing them with feedback on the 
progress they are attaining in accomplishing 
their objectives. This important requirement 
for learning should not be left to chance. Rather, 
change agents with their resource personnel 
should plan for a reward system that will provide 
instant, continuous feedback to learners. Such a 
reward system may need to be tailored to the 
individual learners, since learners’ abilities 
and needs vary. The use of covert and overt 
rewards should be planned for, depending upon 
the learner and his situation. 

4. Change agents must maintam a continue 
ing sensitivity to the need for and a continuing 
willingyiess to adapt andjor redirect learner 
activities as observations and feedback infer 
the need for such changes. 

The need for adjustments or adaptations in 
learner activities is of crucial importance in 
facilitating the learning process. Rarely, if ever, 
do change agents and their resource personnel 
implement learner activities as actually plan- 
ned. Because of the complexity of human 
behavior and the multitude of variables involved, 
change agents need to provide for flexibility in 
learner activities so that needed adjustments 
can be effected. 

Change agents and their leader resource 
personnel must make observations of learner 
activities continuously, so that needed revisions 
can be made. Hence, it is imperative that change 
agents and leaders possess a thorough under- 



standing of their learners, the situation with 
which such learners are confronted, and the 
teaching-learning process in order to make 
objective obseiwations about what is happening 
tc the learner. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

A major challenge confronting the educational 
institution is that of determining the impact of 
its planned programming efforts in effecting 
desired behavioral changes in its publics. The 
total system and its individual subsystems must 
be continually sensitive to and committed to the 
concept of accountability. To achieve this end 
every subsystem within the organization must 
perfect and utilize tested and valid methods for 
pinpointing evidences in relation to their 
program objectives and for collecting such 
evidences. Although all subsystems (job groups) 
in the organization or institution have strategic 
roles to perform in overall institutional program 
evaluation, the major responsibility for basic 
program evaluation rests with the county and/or 
area operational units. That is, the results 
obtained through county-based programs, plans 
of work, and teaching plans must be determined 
before judgments can be rendered about the 
effectiveness of the institution’s overall program 
effectiveness. Supporting specialized and pro- 
gram subsystem staffs can and should reinforce 
county and/or area staff members’ program 
evaluation efforts by helping them identify and 
specify t 5 q>es of evidences to be sought in their 
respective content areas and in developing valid 
and reliable tools of measurement to be utilized 
in collecting and interpreting evidence(s) in 
relation to teaching-learner objectives and long- 
term program objectives. Theoretically, judg- 
ments rendered about the effectiveness of the 
total institution in accomplishing its macro 
program objectives should represent the summed 
evaluative findings gleaned from long-term 
programs and plans of work developed and 
effected at its county and area operational unit 
levels. The specificity of evidences in relation to 
levels of objectives and the preciseness of meas- 
ures developed for collecting such evidence will 
determine to a great extent the institution’s 
capability in assessing its overall program 
impact. 

Since the major responsibility for program 
evaluation rests with change agents at the opera- 
tional level, they must be thoroughly equipped 
with and .skilled in the use of evaluative tools 
that will facilitate continuous evaluation of pro- 
gram outputs and inputs in relation to teaching- 
learner level objectives and to relate these find- 
ings to the macro objectives of their long-term 
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programs. Their program counterparts at high- 
er levels of the institution must be capable of 
relating and inteiTreting these results to the 
institutional program objectives. Further, these 
higher level program counterparts must be 
knowledgeable about aad highly proficient in 
teaching their operational level program coun- 
terparts at county and area levels how to detect, 
discern, and evaluate program results and how 
to construct and utilize various measurement 
instruments. 

From an operational context, three major 
processual tasks are inferred for change agents 
and their specialized supervisory program coun- 
terparts in program evaluation and accounta- 
bility. These tasks are suggestive and are ad- 
vanced as a framework for guiding the thoughts 
of professionals in thinking about program eval- 
uation and accountability. 

1. Change agents must specify program out- 
puts ( evidence j in relation to teaching -learner 
level objectives. Desirably, change agents 
should be assisted by their' supei^isoi^ and 
specialized program counterparts in specifying 
evidence(s) to be obtained to verify successful 
attainment of ascending higher level related 
teaching -learner level objectives. Change agents, 
supervise')^ , and specialist program personnel 
must acquire skill in relating evidence obtained 
about the attainmeiit of teaching-leamier objec- 
tives at the teaching j:>lan and plan of work 
levels to long-term progmm objectives and 
subsequently macro institutional objectives. 

Outputs (evidence) for teaching-learner level 
objectives must be identified in order to make 
informed judgments about their successful at- 
tainment. This task is the primary responsibility 
of change agents at the level at which the actual 
teaching takes place. However, supervisors and 
specialists can be valuable resource persons to 
the change agents in specifying and pinpoint- 
ing such evidences- These outputs may be in- 
creased knowledge, changed attitudes, and/or 
the acquisition of new skills by learners. Another 
level of program output may be the extent to 
which certain practices have been adopted. These 
behavioral outputs may be both overt and covert. 
That is, some outputs may be obseiwable and 
measurable while others may only be inferred. 

In determining program outputs, change 
agents and their supervisory-specialist program 
counterparts must consider the validity and 
reliability of evidence(s) used to verify success- 
ful attainment of specified objectives. Likewise, 
change agents need to examine initial and subse- 
quent measures in determining program out- 
puts, Follow-up studies on learner participants 
may be helpful to change agents in ascertaining 
the degi*ee of the permanency of changes in 
learners. 



Ideally, sequenced teaching-learner level ob- 
jectives in a content or macro need area and 
their outputs should be additive in nature. That 
is, the outputs of sequenced teaching-learner 
objectives within a need area should contribute 
to the major program outputs specified in the 
long-range program objectives. Likewise, these 
major program outputs should contribute to 
the overall institutional outputs specified in the 
institutional objectives. This concept of hier- 
archy of objectives is important for the large 
decentralized educational system, such as the 
Cooperative Extension Seiwice. It is possible 
for subsystems in an educational institution to 
produce outputs which do not contribute to the 
macro objectives of the total organization. Thus, 
it is essential that means be devised for examin- 
ing outputs in relationship to the organization's 
hierarchy of objectives. 

In addition to determining the major program 
outputs and their hierarchial nature, change 
agents, assisted by their supeiwisory and special- 
ist program counterparts, need to make judg- 
ments, relative to the appropriateness of outputs 
in meeting needs. After careful examination, 
they may conclude that the outputs produced 
do not contribute to fulfilling the needs that 
have been identified in teaching plans and 
planned long-term programs, 

2. ChaJige agents, assisted by their sup)er- 
visoi''y and specialist program colleagues, must 
study, analyze, and evaluate program inputs at 
the ins t')'uctional, program, decision-making, 
and institutional levels in relation to their ap- 
2 ^ropriateness and effectiveness in generating 
desired ^^Togram outputs specified in teaching- 
learner level objectives, long-tem 
objectives, and institutional, macro level objec- 
tives. 

The actual program outputs are rarely if ever 
the same as those intended or desired. There are 
numerous variables that cannot be completely 
controlled; hence the actual outputs may vary 
from those intended. Some of these variables 
may be referred to as program inputs. One 
major program input focuses on the macro 
institution, including its structure, management 
processes, and programming processes. Other 
program inputs include such variables as the 
adequacy of the 1 linkages effected between the 
institution and its target publics to identify 
needs; the adequacy and accuracy of the long- 
range program in reflecting the felt and ana- 
lyzed needs of target publics; the specificity and 
clarity of objectives in relation to learner needs 
at all levels; time; leaders; materials and sup- 
plies; learner participants; the reliability and 
validity of factual information; and numerous 
others. Change agents need to examine the out- 
puts in relation to the actual program inputs so 
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as to understand these variables better and hence 
be in a better position to revise the input-output 
system. 

The interaction between pro^-am inputs at 
all levels of the system have an important bear- 
ing on program outputs. The dynamics of such 
program inputs as leader identification, train- 
ing, and utilization; decision-making; social 
action; planning and the design and implemente- 
tion of teaching-learning activities may be major 
determinants in the teaching-learning process. 
A thorough understanding of the dynamics of 
these inputs (activities) may help change agents 
to understand why certain program outputs 
were realized. If the crucial points in those 
program inputs and their packaging and delivery 
can be identified for both successes and failures 
in regard to program outputs, change agents 
will have a better understanding of the outputs 
achieved and how to modify those types of in- 
puts to produce moi’e desirable outputs. 

3. Change agents, supervisors, specialists, 
and administrators must exhibit skills in inter- 
preting results or program outputs in relation 
to objectives and inputs and in the actual utili- 
zation of these findings as a basis for modify- 
ing andtor redirecting program efforts, renetval 
of institutional structures and management 
processes, and in accounting to their publics, 
funding sources, and to their profession. 

The continuous evaluation of its programs in 
relation to results attained or being attained is 
of first priority to the Extension system. There 
are several reasons for engaging in program 
evaluation; however, a major reason is to use 
these evaluative findings to modify, revise, and/ 
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or redirect program inputs for present or future 
program cycling. These findings may reveal 
that the objectives need clarifying, or that the 
needs of target publics require further amplifica- 
tion, or that more time is needed, or that the 
teaching-learner strategies need to be changed 
and/or modified. 

A second major use of program evaluative 
findings is to examine the viability and effective- 
ness of the total institr ‘^on. The renewal of the 
system (institution) in terms of structure and 
key management processes may be necessary in 
order for effective fulfillment of its mission. 
Change agents, supervisors, specialists, and 
administrators have complementary roles to 
perform in accomplishing this on-going task. 

The accurate I’eporting of program results is 
of a continuing nature. Extension’s public must 
be continually apprised of the successes and 
failux’es of the system. This is particularly true 
of the learners, leaders, systems, and other key 
publics. In addition, means must be devised and 
implemented for reporting program results to 
the system’s funding agencies. Extension must 
be continually cognizant of its mission and its 
responsibility to the public domain. That is, the 
Extension system must ever be prepared to ac- 
count to its legislative bodies for its programs 
and to justify the confidence and support ac- 
corded it by these law-making and policy-formu- 
lation groups. In maintaining and improving 
the standards of the profession, it is imperative 
that professional educators thx’oughout the 
system coxxtinually examine the x’esults of their 
effox’ts in relation to the expected x’oles of pro- 
fessional adult education change agents. 
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